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confusing law and practice and theory and aspiration that few men, 
having read the book, could be quite sure what it had maintained and 
what it had proved. It is like " Sordello " : the first and the last lines 
are clear enough, but the intervening argument is somewhat obscure. 

E. M. Sait. 

Les Partis Politiques sous la III' Ripublique. By LEON 
Jacques. Paris, Larose et Tenin, 1913. — xvi, 541 pp. 

To American students no aspect of French government is so baffling 
as the party system. The further its intricacies are explored, the more 
insoluble they are likely to appear. It is a relief to leam from Dr. 
Jacques, therefore, that the Frenchman himself is sometimes nonplussed 
by the phenomena which confront him. For instance: "It is very 
difficult to tell what the exact and precise results of the elections of 
1910 were ; we should encounter still more formidable obstacles if we 
tried to discover those of earlier general elections." Dr. Jacques has 
very properly emphasized this element of indefiniteness , for any attempt 
to fit French parties into a rigid and logical scheme would obscure 
some of their essential characteristics. 

Dr. Jacques has by no means provided a complete survey of partisan 
activity under the Republic. He has nothing to say about campaigns 
and elections, nothing about parliamentary tactics, and very little 
about history. The history of parties is carried to 1876 and there 
abandoned with the apology that several volumes would be required 
for its completion. This is a regrettable omission ; and the validity of 
the excuse is perhaps open to question in view of the fact that so much 
space is allotted to a theoretical disquisition on the origin of parties and 
to an examination of the English " caucus " and the Jacobin Society. 
The theories, though interesting, are hardly conclusive. Dr. Jacques 
cites Boutmy, Pasteur, and Delpech in justification of the two-party 
system ; he quotes President Poincard's plea for a third party, " very 
large, but still homogeneous," which should seek to harmonize " these 
two correlative notions " of conservatism and socialism ; and , expressing 
an opinion of his own favorable to the existence of four parties, he has 
to admit that French practice fails to accommodate itself to the ideal. 

The greater part of the volume, however, has to do with things that 
are altogether concrete. It is devoted to an analysis of existing par- 
ties from the standpoint of principles and organization. Hitherto, 
except in the case of the Socialist party, this field has been neglected. 
Dr. Jacques has broken new ground. Fortunately he has not contented 
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himself with general observations. He has made good use of party 
literature ; and in the appendix will be found the official rules and 
platforms of the groups, invaluable materials for the use of those who 
may not find it easy to obtain them in pamphlet form. 

E. M. Sait. 

City Planning. By CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON. New 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1916. — xiv, 344 pp. 

City planning today stands more in need of a publicity agent to ad- 
vertise its virtues than of an advocate to prove that they exist. It is 
rather surprising, in fact, that a movement so vitally dependent upon 
a vigorous and sympathetic public opinion should have called forth so 
small an amount of literature designed to attract, edify and educate 
the ordinary citizen. Professor Robinson's study, therefore, will go far 
toward meeting a longstanding need. Combining the scientific accuracy 
of the expert, the vigorous directness of the journalist, and the clarity 
of the college teacher, he has given us a book which should have a wide 
influence in making the problems of city planning intelligible and its 
advantages apparent. 

The full title of the book, City Planning with Special Reference to 
the Planning of Streets and Lots, indicates an important limitation 
which the author has placed upon the scope of his study. Housing, 
transportation, civic centres, and parks are considered incidentally or 
not at all. The author has further confined his attention in the main to 
the planning of new cities or new sections of old ones, leaving out of 
account the problems of replanning. Within these limits, however, 
the problems of city planning are treated with thoroughness and breadth 
of view. 

The first section of the book deals with standardization in street plat- 
ting. The rectangular or checker-board method of laying out streets has 
been widely utilized because it has seemed the most obvious and certainly 
the easiest way of planning a town or city. It is not without its ad- 
vantages of convenience and economy. The argument for standardi- 
zation proceeds, however, upon the false assumption that all the streets 
in a city are for the same purpose and will be used in the same way. 
Professor Robinson points out definitely the economic and social short- 
comings of standardization. It involves a waste of land and high cost 
of maintenance due to the unnecessary frequency of cross streets. It 
prevents stability in land values by taking away any assurance that 
business and residence interests may not wander at random into dis- 



